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debt is diminished; and the amount discharged during
any period of peace depends upon the length of its continu-
ance and the amount of the annual surplus.

44 If the periods of war compared with those of peace,
and the annual excess of the war expenditure compared
with the annual savings during the peace establishment,
be so related that more debt is contracted in every war
than is discharged in the succeeding peace, the consequence
is a perpetual increase of the debt; and the ultimate
consequence of a perseverance in this system must be its
amount to a magnitude which the nation is unable to bear."

The above proposition consists of two incontrovertible
premises and of a conclusion which Professor Hamilton
(writing at the close of the Napoleonic war) held to
be "a necessary consequence/* Fortunately for the
nation its statesmen began to realise after Waterloo that
perpetual wars could not be sustained without danger
of bankruptcy, revolution, and repudiation* Conse-
quently a more peaceful policy was pursued* The
debt was gradually reduced; oppressive taxation was
diminished, and for thirty-nine years no great war was
undertaken* After the Crimean War a policy of non-
intervention was adopted, and the new spectacle was
witnessed of Great Britain remaining at peace during
the sharp struggles on the continent which ended in the
establishment of a Dual Monarchy, a United Italy, and
a United Germany*

As to whether the limit of the taxable capacity of
Great Britain was reached in the last years of the war
with Napoleon, Hamilton believed that the taxation
of the middle classes was not much less than half their
incomes, " and therefore/' he adds, " we are already
advanced to the utmost limit which taxation can ever